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PREFATORY NOTE. 


ee 


The Fabian Women’s Group was formed in 1908. Study of the economic 
position of women was its chief object. At the outset of their research 
the group felt the need of definite information. They could inform them- 
selves as to actual wages, hours and modes of employment, but no knowledge 
was to be had as to the number of dependants wholly or partially supported 
by women. 


Partly as a result of this ignorance, there has been a general tendency to 
take for granted either that the woman worker is not entirely self-supporting, 
or, at least, that there is no one for whom she has to provide except herself. 
The consequence of these assumptions has been twofold. First, while 
it is not asserted that the wages of any class or industry are determined by 
the number of the workers’ dependants, it is undoubtedly the fact that, 
whatever the real cause of the low wages of women, their supposed lack of 
dependants has constantly been used as an argument to explain and excuse 
an economic position which, for the vast mass of women workers, is 
intolerable. Secondly, although observers have been faced with the obvious 
fact that many women workers do support not merely themselves but other 
people, they have been in the habit of declaring that such women were in an 
exceptional position. 


At the present time the public is demanding facts on many women’s 
questions. <A few of these facts the Fabian Women’s Group endeavour to 
supply in the following pamphlet, which is a report on an inquiry they began 
three years ago. They do not maintain that their investigation has been 
exhaustive: nor has it been far-reaching enough to establish their figures as 
in any sense final. On the contrary, they are of opinion that a work of 
this sort should be carried out by a Government Department, or other 
authoritative body, with funds to carry out the scheme on a sufficiently large 
scale. But limited as is the scope of the present inquiry, the work has been 
done honestly, carefully, without bias, and with the sole desire of arriving 
at the truth. The group maintain that their report can be used as a basis 
for further investigation by students of various opinions and with differing 
points of view, and that its figures are sufficiently surprising to require the 
reconsideration of many tacit assumptions about women workers, their 
dependants and their wages. 


The number of employed women in 1911, in England and Wales, was 
4,830,734, and obviously the time had passed when it could any longer be 
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argued that women had no place in industry. Since the war an ever- 
increasing number of women has entered the ranks of the nation’s paid 
producers. It is essential for all workers and the nation as a whole, that 
these women shall be recognised as ordinary human beings who live by their 
labour. They must not be placed, even theoretically, at a disadvantage by 
reason of arguments which are not allowed to weigh in the determination 
of wages in general. 


The Fabian Women’s Group ask that the facts here presented shall ‘be 
tudged on their merits and without reference to supposed Fabian opinion. 


M. Berry, E. J. Mortey, 
A. J. CASE, M. S. REEVES, 
L. FAtrFI£.p, | C. F. SHaw, 

M. HAnNKINSON, C. M. Witson, 


M. O’Brien Harpis, 
Executive Committee. 


WAGE-EARNING WOMEN AND THEIR 
DEPENDANTS. 





An Inquiry into the Proportion of Women Workers who Partially 
or Wholly Maintain Others. 


wo en 


OMEN are seldom paid the same rate of wage as men, even when they 
do the same work. The generally accepted reason for this difference 
of payment is that a woman has only herself to keep, while the man 

has a wife and family. As a result, however, of the present shortage of male 
labour and the need of the nation to make more use of the work of women, 
this argument has been for the moment withdrawn, and we find a number 
of men, including practically all Trade Unionists, insisting that where a 
woman is undertaking work formerly done by men she should be paid the 
same rate of wage. Never before have men been so eager to impress upon 
employers the justice of the women’s claim for equal pay for equal work, 
for they see the imminent danger that if women are allowed to enter trades 
hitherto reserved to men at a lower rate of pay, their own wages, together 
with the whole standard of living of the working class, may be permanently 
reduced. But the fact has to be faced that when the country returns to 
normal conditions, or, as is anticipated, there is an abnormally high rate of 
unemployment, women will be the worst sufferers; it is they who will be 
the first to be thrown out of employment, and the old argument that a woman 
has only herself to support will be effectively revived. 


it is not, of course, a matter of question that men have more dependants 
than women, nor that men as a whole do support the great majority of the 
dependants of the country. But the Fabian Women’s Group considered 
that an investigation regarding the dependants of women would be useful 
in throwing some light upon the economic position of women as a whole. 
They, therefore, started an inquiry as to what proportion of women and 
girls were wholly supporting themselves, and what proportion were doing 
more than this and were partially or wholly supporting others. The figures 
‘collected refer to a period before the war, since when it is probable that, in 
spite of allowances and pensions, women’s responsibility will have greatly 
increased. 

In an investigation of this kind it is, of course, obvious that all women 
could not be questioned, nor had the inquiry the driving force behind it 
which a Government Inquiry would have had. It was considered, how- 
ever, that if representative groups of women throughout the country were 
selected as units of inquiry, and all the members of each selected group 
questioned alike, the returns would show with fair accuracy the proportion 
in each group of workers with dependants ; while, if the area of inquiry could 
be made sufficiently large, the total would afford some real indication of the 
proportionate number of women working to support others besides 
themselves. 


The units of inquiry chosen were as varied as possible. They might 
consist of any number of women from two upwards, e.g., the servants of a 
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private household, or the workers in a large mill or factory; the staff of 
a single school, or all the teachers in a town. There was no limit to the size 
or designation of the unit. The one point insisted upon was that every 
money-earning member should have equal opportunities to supply the 
information desired. Inquiries were set on foot in every town where 
investigators could be found, and, with the assistance of local Groups of the 
Fabian Society and other organisations, local, professional, and industrial, 
returns were received from Liverpool, Southport, Manchester, Birmingham, 
London, Reading, as well as many other smaller towns and villages. 


The best response, as might be expected, came from members of the 
teaching profession. Nearly 25 per cent. of the Association of University 
Women Teachers filled in the forms supplied to them for this purpose. The 
greatest difficulty was met with in obtaining information from industrial 
workers. This was probably due to two reasons. First, to the difficulty of 
enabling them to grasp the importance of the inquiry as it related to them- 
selves, and secondly to the fear that any information given might be used 
to prejudice their position in the labour market, or that it might come to the 
knowledge of their employers, who would use it to lower wages already too 
low. This supposition is borne out in a letter received from an investigator 
who had undertaken to get the information required from women workers at 
a large factory in the Midlands. The head of the firm, who was also inter- 
ested in the inquiry, had consented to the forms being distributed amongst 
his workers, and had allowed the words, ‘‘ The inquiry is in no way connected 
with the firm of Messrs. ’’ to be stamped on each form. The forms were 
given out one day as the girls left their work, and collected the following 
day as they went through the gates. The investigator wrote: “* These papers 
were distributed and collected last week, but the result is appalling. It 
appears that, in spite of our sentence at the top that the inquiry had no 
connection with the firm, the general reason given is, ‘ Oh, yes, we know, 
but it will lower our wages after a while,’ and no amount of arguing and 
explaining will dissuade them from this foolish idea.’’ 





The same unsatisfactory result was met with in connection with a large 
religious society, the secretary of which did all she could to further the 
investigation by sending out forms to every member of the society. They 
one and all refused to have anything to do with it, the only reason assigned 
being that of fear. We do not think, however, that fear was the only cause, 
_ or even the main cause, why so many women refused information. Rather 
_ it was due to the dislike found among women of all classes to disclose anvy- 
_ thing about their own personal affairs, especially with regard to money—the 
- outcome of the early Victorian idea that it is degrading for a gentlewoman to 
_work for money, and that her men-folk are able and willing to support her. . 


We were, however, fortunate in obtaining material regarding industrial 
workers from two voluntary societies in outer London, whose work caused 
them to make careful inquiry as regards the resources of their applicants, 
and who supplied us with data from which we could deduce the position of 
women as breadwinners or part breadwinners of the family. Professor 
Bowley also most kindly placed at our disposal extremely valuable and care- 
fully sifted figures obtained by him in his inquiries into the working-class 
households of Reading, Northampton, Warrington, and Stanley. Particulars 
as to married women workers were kindly furnished by the Women’s Indus- 
trial Council from the material collected by them in a wide inquiry into the 
conditions of married women. 


The information obtained from these different sources has been kept 
distinct, as from each source the data were slightly different and had to be 
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dealt with in a somewhat different manner, though in each case the parti- 
culars supplied were quite sufficient to arrive at a very definite conclusion as 
to the support given to the family by the women workers in it. 


INQUIRIES CONDUCTED OR DEALT WITH BY THE FABIAN 
WOMEN’S GROUP. 


FaBIAN WoMEN’s Group INQUIRY. 


To take first the investigation which we ourselves initiated and 
supervised. A questionnaire was drawn up which ran as follows :— 

To those who are advocating ‘“‘equal pay for equal work” for men and women, it is 
often urged as an objection that men are paid a higher wage because they have others 
dependent upon them, whereas women, as a rule, have only to provide for themselves. 
It has therefore been thought advisable to institute an inquiry as to the number of 
women workers who, besides supporting themselves, are responsible either wholly or 
partially for the support of others. 


We shall esteem it a favour if you will be kind enough to answer the following 
questions, whether or not you have others dependent on you, and return to me as soon as 
possible. 

N.B.—In classifying the replies to this inquiry, all information given will be treated 
as confidential. 


Names are required as a guarantee of good faith, and will be torn off before statistics 
are compiled. 


1. Do your earnings maimtain you without assistance ? 
(It will be helpful if you will state amount of earnings.) 


2. Have you any persons entirely dependent on you for support ? 
If so, how many, and are they children or adults ? 


3. Do you make any contribution whatsoever to— 
(a) The swpport of any other person? (State if child or adult.) 
(b) The upkeep of any household, over and above the cost of 
your own board and lodging ? 


4. Have you passed your 21st birthday ? 
(It will be helpful if you will state exact age.) 


5. Are you married, single, or a widow ? 
6. Trade or profession ? Date 
NN as te Rec thantes das ha tmehnaied PMI OEE aca ebdsere Sa vilessasenccenskoaunaass 


CORRE EEE H HEHEHE THE ETE HEHEHE HES EROHH Oe 


This questionnaire was issued either to societies which undertook to 
distribute it to all their members and to collect the replies, or to inquirers 
who undertook to collect information from various units. All inquirers 
received a paper of instructions in which particular attention was called to 
the necessity for absolute impartiality on the part of the inquirer. (See 
appendix.) 


A record was kept of (a) the number of forms sent to each investigator, 
(b) the number of forms returned filled in, (c) the number of forms which 
were returned blank or destroyed by recipients. 


About 10 per cent. of the forms sent out were returned, the total 
received amounting to 2,830. These were from women workers in very 
varied occupations and from all parts of the country. By reference to the 
tables it will be seen that they have been grouped according to employment. 
In the cases where the returns were very few, e.g., those from doctors, 
journalists, field-workers, there was either no organisation in connection 
with their work which we could approach for assistance, or we were 
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unsuccessful in obtaining the help of the organisation concerned. That we 
have returns at all from people in such professions is owing to the fact that 
forms were sent to societies composed of women gathered together for quite 
other purposes than that of their work, for instance, to the Fabian Women’s 
Group, which includes among its members doctors, secretaries, teachers, 
lecturers, etc. 


After the returns had been sorted according to profession or industry, 
they were tabulated under the various headings suggested by the ques- 
tionnaire. We have thus been able to obtain among other interesting facts 
very accurate figures as to how many women were self-supporting, and what 
assistance, if any, they were giving to others. Highty per cent. complied 
with our requests in questions (1) and (4), and stated the actual amount of 
their earnings, and also their exact age. From these figures we have been 
able to get some idea of the salaries which may be expected in each employ- 
ment, as well as the age at which women are most generally employed in it. 
The results are tabulated below. In each case the highest and lowest salary 
has been stated :— 


TABLE I. 
SHOWING THE AVERAGE AGE AND EARNINGS OF WORKERS. 























Salary per annum. Number of women earning 
Employment. = Average - 
ployment Number age. Lowest am ghest pga — “ rsa 
recorded. | recorded. | tone) per ann. aun 
| { / 
£ £ 
AGEL OBBES ceccecccccccecseesees 30 32 35 600 5 | 11 14 
IQGROEN wistavn ts ivadpigeonnes 6 38 80 A475 chs 3 3 
Pharmacists .....00..eceee. ‘hf 302 93 139 he | 12 S38 
Trained nurses .........0- 91 38 14 150 32 Be soPe be 
Journalists ........scceeeeees 3 46 | 91 550 at 1 | 4 
SE OREMEEN Sais cadeh acest tcneneha 1,099 31 | 25 700 147 746 206 
TADYSFIANS \isivesesiccvessaas’ 8 26 34 90 6 2 | ath 
Civil servants ...........000- 75 28 39 310 28 44 | 3 
Clerks and secretaries ... 125 28 16 250 58 58 : 9 
H 
| . 
1,449 276 | 936 | 237 
Under 8s.to | 15s.and 
per week. | per week. | 8s.per | 15s. per | over per 
: | week. week, week. 
Shop assistants .......... 33 27% 5s. 65s. 4 14 15 
Waitresses .......ccccceecees 41 28 6s. 31s. 13 23 5. 
Factory hands.............+. 57 224 | 6s. 20s. 6 45 6 
Weavers ...... bens esmud anand 253 294 5s. 6d. 31s. 1 71 181 
Box-makers.......sccsseceess 49 30 7s. 6d. 13s. 1 38 16 
PROG si Sas chaaveyertidnastrn 27 192 | 4s. 22s. 6d. 12 1l 4 
Clothing trades ............ 93 304 3s. 6d. 50s. 18 49 26 
Domestic workers ......... 182 304 
SGT 158 aoe tnyexexcacans Sie my £8* £73* 53 37 4 
LAVIN OMG Cis iia tease dt es 2s. 6d. 25s. 49 32 7 
Laundresses  ......ceeeceees 62 32 6s. 50s. 11 82 19 
Waiting-room attendants. 7 414 | lls. 6d. 21s. isi 1 6 
Field workers ............... 5 404 6s. 13s. 6d. 4 1 os 
Foster mothers ............ 8 39 £26/10* £30* oe 8 
817 172 362 283 





* Per annum. 
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Some little latitude had to be allowed in determining the average salary, 
but it may safely be assumed that a woman with a university education 
may expect to earn about £150 to £200 per annum, only a very few reaching 
a figure higher than £300. In the case of teachers in resident posts £50 has 
been allowed for board and lodging.* A woman who has received a secondary 
education only can earn on an average about £85 a year. She may consider 
herself fortunate if she rises above £120, and in many instances she has to 
be satisfied with £1 or 25s. a week. This class of worker, who is often drawn 
from the fairly well-to-do middle class, not infrequently receives assistance 
from home, even when she does not live there. And the low rate of pay for 
what is often skilled work is largely determined by this fact. The employer 


AR LE She! 


is really being subsidised by the girl’s father or other relations. This point | 


was brought out in the Civil Service Commission when Sir John Anderson, 
G.C.M.G., was under examination. (See Minutes of Evidence, May 17th, 
1912.) 

Mr. Philip Snowden: 5858. You said if a woman were living at home 
she might be able to exist on this £1 a week ?—Yes. 

5839. Why should a woman who is living at home be paid a smaller 
wage than a woman who has to live in lodgings ?—I did not fix the scale. 

5840. You advanced that as a reason why the wages were low?—I was 
asked, I understood, whether it was a reasonable wage, and all I said was 
that a woman could live on it provided she were living with her parents. 

5841. How does it come to pass that it is cheaper to live at home than to 
live in lodgings ?—She does not have to pay rent, for one thing. 

5842. But somebody has to pay the rent?—Yes, somebody has to— 
presumably her parents. 

5843. Then she is living upon her parents ?—Quite so. 


5844. And therefore the parents are subsidising State underpaid employ- — 


ment. It amounts to that, does it not ?—It does. 


The following table, prepared by the Civil Service Typists’ Association 
from statistics collected in May, 1912, affords an interesting illustration of 
the two-fold aspect, from an economic point of view, of the position of 
employed women of the class above referred to:— 





gmap a Number and 
women typists} percentage par- 
from whom | tially dependent percentage having others 
particulars on relatives or pines mia dependent 
were collected. friends, upp 8. upon them. 


Number and 


Number and percentage 


273 994 = 82% | 49=18% | 2= 8% 














Under 7 years’ service............ 
Over 7 years and under 10 
YOATS’ BOLVICE.........ceseeeseeees 40 15-87% * 11-5 = 63% I§ = 3T% 
Over 10 and under 15 years’ 
eb aoe Srey ieee Gran 34 8 = 24% 26 = 76% 14 242% 
Over 15 and under 20 years’ | 
OR PRO a coh vcdicaletekasnsttieseekes 14 2.229205 St le =| TY 6 = 43% 
20 years’ service and over ...... 18 2=11% {| 16 = 89% 12 = 84% 
| | 
SMEs aebinese tnedotyn | 379 253 = 66% 126 = 34% 69 = 18% 
| 











It will be noticed that, after excluding ail those with under seven years’ 
service, 27 per cent. were partially dependent and 73 per cent. entirely 
self-supporting. In spite of the fact that 82 per cent. of the younger women 
were living at home and were not self-supporting, nearly one-half of the 











*The amount allowed by the Association of University Women Teachers. 
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remainder, or 8 per cent. of the whole, were not only self-supporting but 
were contributing to the partial or whole support of others, and the hardship 
to these of the competition of the ‘‘ pin-money ’’ girl is very great. 


In computing the average salary of all classes of workers other bios 
that of teachers, no allowance has been made for food or lodging. Occasion- 
ally waitresses, and in some few cases shop assistants, were returned as 
receiving some food. In considering the domestic workers, however, those 
paid monthly were kept distinct from those paid weekly, as, generally speak- 
ing, the former live in, and the latter, though receiving some food, usually 
kave to find lodgings for themselves. But, if allowance be made for every 
case where wages in kind might supplement the actual cash payment, the 
woman’s wage is often barely enough to support herself, though in very many 
instances it not only has to suffice for her own needs, but has to supply the 
needs of one or more other persons. 


TABLE II. 
NUMBER OF PERSONS WHOLLY OR PARTIALLY SUPPORTING OTHERS. 





m mb 
2 a | 
P 3 ~~ eH 
Bi2 |, | #4 
3 | eeie./3.| $= 
B | 8a) 28/52) 28 
a | | & | 2e|38| 23) 28 
7) e wt | we! wo SF 
ho & | 89| 88/88) y2 
.| 8} s 4 | ESIER/ EB") 2] « 
3/2] 2/8] & | gs|gaig | gs] & 
S| ¢6|)2lels| $1318] 2/8 | BEB | BE) @ 
Pi Bi El|Ssie/ 8) 2/8) gio |4 [4 | 86] 2 
%y|aitisielzlai2i15| ala i8 |é |e Ey 
Actresses......... 69 43 | 20 6 32 ts ae 13 4 | 11; 15 30 | 43°47 
Artistes ......... 10 9 1 26 614. 2 1 1 2) 20°0 
Doctors  ......... 8 7 1 38 Rak: poe 3 1 | 3 4; 50°0 
Pharmacists ...| 13 16.5 wa 302 Pe Bl ases a hae 5 | 38°46 
Sick nurses...... 108 98 3 6] 1/38 71°08 42! 14| 29! 18 56 | 51°85 
Journalista ...... 4 s 1 46 Se +1 1 2 4 {100 
.» Teachers ......... 1295 | 1241; 29; 24] 1) 381 74| 7: 6151188) 304| 107); 599} 46°25 
Librarians ...... 11 RE ES Same WEE POG Be ny ed | 2 3 Ti ate § | 45°45 
Civil Servants...| 89 84 2 Bl. 28 29; 1 35 4{ 14 6 24 | 26°96 
Clerks and sec- : 
retaries ...... 141| 138/ ... 31... | 28 38} 2 39; 19] 28; 15 62 | 43°97 
Shop assistants} 36 34 aE ge wre Dy Ce ae | Bean 9 8 5 4 17 | 47°22 
Waitresses ...... 49 44 3 2]...; 28 13] 4 138 2 9 8 19 | 38°77 
Factory ......... 104 90 9 8) ..24224| 411.2 20; 10; 18; 13 41 | 39°42 
Weavers ......... 287; 213) 50; 20] 41294] 30] 38 63; 88} 45] 68; 191) 66°55 
Boxmakers...... 53 48 4 a Leta? BO ee 18 6; ll 9 26 | 49°05 
Packers ......... 34 30 1 ih Ree BD AGe tT 2128 be 3 7 2 12 | 35°29 
Clothing trades | 139 93; 25) 17| 4/304) 25] 5 26; 18; 32] 33 88 | 59°71 
Domestic 
workers} 242! 154; 55| 30] 3) 303] 33] 5 74} 41; 49| 40/] 130] 53°71 
Laundresses ...| 82 26 87 is 19 1.4.| 82 91 2 11}; 19} 20; 22 61 | 74°39 
Waiting - room 
attendants .... 11] ... |... } 11 414 2 £ 5 9; 81°81 
Foster mothers 8 6| ... 2 39 4 1 2 1 4] 50° 
Field workers... 5 1 1 3 403 1 Es i 3 4} 80° 
Own employers 8 3; 2) 8 523} 2 sik bites 5 6 | 75° 
Miscellaneous 24 17 5 2 31 4| 3 6 1 6 4 11 | 45°83 
Total 2830 | 2406 : 251 | 155 | 18 | dbs | 380 | 40 | 1005 | 432 | 607 | 366 | 1405 | 49°64 
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TABLE III. 
SHOWING NUMBER OF PERSONS PARTIALLY SUPPORTING OTHERS. 





Each partially supporting Total partial 





dependants. 
3 8/02/08) ue o8| 38 481 of aiag 
225) Ba|83|53| 85/bS/ 85) 85) 2a) X48) 25 | aautt.| cnila. 
BCS) 3) 68 #3 (08/2/63) Re Re Mg | ae 
o oO Oo Oo o 2) 
Actresses ....... py ae 11 4 BBs | ake 3 OR ft EER) PEAS re ee 12 5 
BETAS oo in dadvc ce chnnwt i TdF cdah | RUA Aah alk fh tee ae oulike ; 1 owe 
TIGRE a cic cecouessens 3 ae AL He! bs 3 
Pharmacists ......... 5 3 1 je ape : 5 1 
Sick nurses............ 29) 15 6} 1 3; 4 1 “a 30 14 
Journalists .........06. lh ae ee ry ee =, 2 es 
tees, Teoachers ........csece0- 304; 185) 56) 7 1 | 46 | 13 4 5 322 93 
Librarians ............ 2 Se nae BS pere seks a 2 coe 
Civil Servants ........ 14! 11 p | ase | 1 ‘ 16 1 
Clerks & secretaries.| 28) 20 ee 3 vei 32 5 
Shop assistants ...... Se Bek | ee 3 Se 5 3 
Waitresses ............ 9 ( oe ‘i 7 A 7 4 
PQCIOTY bei. ess ces cess 18) PO At ah ol owe te Pe 12 31 
Weavers iincs.cc.a 45| 33 at an 7 a 1 50 12 
Boxmakers .........+++ ll 4 ct ee 1 AY sae a ce 13 7 
PRROES Sy vccunck ancened 7 Tee Lt te a wed Wok koe) abe 7 
Clothing trade ...... 32; +» 23 Oh sks 2 2 il 1] 1 1 29 24 
Domestic workers...| 49) 30 Gi..% 10 3 te oes 42 22 
Laundresses ......... 20 5 3 hae 3 2 5 3 1 1 2 12 59 
Waiting-room atten- 
Beg 1 eee 4 2 ye tAe 1 6 3 
Foster mothers ...... Yidaki Suk 2 de 
Field workers......... MPR Cree we Pes 1 - 1 
Miscellaneous ........ Ge SAR cc hh 1 | 1 1 


a |) ee | |) OS OC LC eee" see Ooo 


607; 367, 100; 13 | 1 | 87 | 30/19) 7 4 3} 2; 610] 284 


Partial dependants from Table LV............sesseseeeeees 46 22 





Total partial dependants .................ceeeee 656 | 306 
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TABLE IV. 
SHOWING NUMBER OF PERSONS WHOLLY SUPPORTING OTHERS. 


Each wholly supporting j bavbor 
Total ants sup- 
whole ported in 
dependants; addition 









































r=] . e 
* Bs oR lod} st at S18 by these 
8121213) 3/8] 21 3) 2) e/a] 3/2 
a] 2] slgislel’| el 2! slel2] gal 4] 3141 
© o = > Gv S > > | oo - pom) 
za|élele(ele(éfel el) eelal adlal 3] 5) 3/68 
} 

{ | | | 
Actresses .........06. BE}: SER Dt okad nee 1| 4 ote |oee|ese] coe booed 19] 4/12) 4 
Foy) ee OneT a eep 1 Ads 1 Sis Mnathwsel tenet segh ose ae 4 a hws 
Sick nurses ......... 13 Me ek: i os a a PER Cr EL hi did edad wash es Daeal oe 8 haar} as 
Journalists ......... 2 Pt Ohietes Wa egy et a} Brith foe AA GS eer ee 1 wee | eee 
Teachers ......... W7 1} S68 T21 POR ae... 17 |) Bae 2 oad cde) SBP ay 24436 
Civil Servants...... 6 D4 as Sit ees bath See ce ka ee 6 1 2 
Clerks &secretaries| 15 OT UB Pal ties. S| dthete SUSE CSOT ceed ae} aud Baacd: Se 6}. 2). 
Shop assistants...) 4/ 2] 2 ais BER PUP oer PY ae Ba de ee 
Waitresses ......... ee gee! pe Ai ae ORE RS OR Bee jes. ee be 
Factory: -....000.000 13 5 ae Se oe ee Lit Signs, 16 Tet see 
Weavers ....cccceess BOT oB7 Bbc de fen. 1 |) Deis 41; 38) ... | aoe 
Boxmakers ......... 9 Ok Beer ove!) pate e Saas, [i Bimed abel hoes 9 St 24"... 
Packers ...ccesscoes 2 Te eee Lh i nceeeerGe 1 te ee | > 
Clothing trade ...| 33) 17] 31|...|...]... 9; 5} 211 98:1) 90727. | ass 
Domestic workers.| 40; 10]... A9)} Dae a eet ue Ge lees 10} 89; 2 Se 
Laundresses ...... 22 97.3 hats Bia. Bi Bi Sy Sr Rar A Ae ee ale ie ge 

Waiting-room at- | 
tendants ......... 5 2 ie es ek Pe Sy Fe S$} An" oe. 
Foster mother...... Ls Eee ek Ld kk a os Ly cae Pee 
Field workers...... BULL ice bead eanceeed fa 1) Dabcaeeere ce ip tetas 
Own employers...| 5 Bf vee} vest dom fuset Bd © 2] seet tren So OP 
Miscellaneous...... 4 2 Tt: 2 if eM ie E,- 

ea at | 
| 366 | 201 | 31 | 3 cS | 74 | 51 | 24 | 14;4/)1 | : | 1 | 277 | 338 | 46 | 22 

—— , —— 
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As is shown in Table II., 2,410 or 85 per cent. of the women questioned 
are returned as self-supporting. A word, perhaps, should be said regarding 
these figures. In order to determine whether or not the woman was self- 
supporting in the few cases where the only information received was the 
amount of her earnings, consideration was given (a) as to whether she was 
getting the average payment for the work upon which shewas engaged, and (b) 
whether the payment was sufficient to enable her to live in accordance with 
the standard of life usually accepted as necessary to her position. Thus, 
for instance, a teacher earning £26 a year was not considered as self-support- 
ing, whereas a charwoman or factory-worker earning the same amount was 
considered to be self-supporting—the average wage of the adult employed 
manual working woman being estimated at 10s. 103d. per week.* Unfortu- 
nately many women earning much less than this average are keeping 
themselves and as a matter of fact supporting or helping to support 
others. 


Forty cases, returned in Table IT. as ‘‘ Uncertain,’’ are from women who 
stated they had no dependants and who gave the amount of their earnings, 
but omitted to say whether or not these maintained them without 


*“ War, Women, and Unemployment.” Fabian Tract No. 178. 
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assistance. In each of these cases the income given was too near the border- 
line of self-support for the investigator to decide on the point without 
further information, which only the worker herself could give. 


The analysis shows that of all these women workers nearly 50 per cent. 
were entirely or partially maintaining others besides themselves. A further 
analysis of these figures shows that’ the 50 per cent. were made up as 
follows :— 

432 women were contributing to the upkeep of their own or other homes, 
over and above the cost of their own board and lodging. 


607 women were supporting themselves and partially supporting 610 
adults and 284 children. 

366 women were supporting themselves and entirely supporting 277 
adults and 388 children. 





1,405 


And, in addition to this, the 866 women who were entirely supporting 615 
dependants were also contributing towards the support of 46 adults and 
22 children. 


It is impossible to say what is the amount of support given by those who 
are returned as contributing to the upkeep of the household. It is known 
that in some cases the amount given was small, but it is also known that in 
others the amount given represented one-half or more of the entire expenses 
of the family. 

Only 251 of the 2,830 women replying to our questionnaire were married ; 
155 others were widows. Of these 187 and 120 respectively were assisting 
in the support of others, and many widows were entirely responsible for the 
maintenance of one child or more. In a few cases the wife was supporting 
her husband as well as herself and other members of the family. One woman 
stated that she was entirely responsible for the support of her son for eight 
years, though her husband was alive. 





OCCUPATIONS AND DEPENDANTS. 


Tables III. and IV. amplify Table IJ. They show in detail how the 
' dependants are distributed among the women in the professions enumerated, 
and the number of persons partially or wholly supported by each woman. 
There is little or no relation between the occupation in which a woman is 
engaged and the number of her dependants, but the percentage of women 
with dependants is lower among professional women than it is among women 
of the non-professional classes ; also the number of the professional woman’s 
dependants is less than that of the industrial worker. Another interesting 
point which is brought out in comparing the dependants of these two classes 
is that among the dependants of professional women the adults out-number 
the children ; among industrial women exactly the reverse is the case. The 
professional women are shown to be supporting 144 adults as against 75 
children. The non-professional women are shown to be supporting 133 adults 
as against 263 children 


Omitting those occupations where the number of cases was too small 
to be of practical value, the highest percentage of women supporting others 
besides themselves was found amongst the laundresses. Amongst these 
workers 72 women out of a total of 82 were self-supporting, and no less than 
22 had others entirely dependent upon them for support. One woman had 
an invalid husband and eight children to keep. She earned 10s. a week and 
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received about 12s. 6d. Poor Law Relief. The average wage of these women 
was shown to be about 12s. a week; 19 were earning 15s. and over, and 
eleven were earning less than 8s. | 


Over 66 per cent. of the weavers questioned were contributing in one 
way or another to the support of others, 20 per cent. were entirely responsible 
for the maintenance of others, and only 80 out of a total of 287 were not 
absolutely self-supporting. The average wage returned was about 17s. a 
week; 181 of the women were earning 15s. and over, and only one was 
earning less than 8s. a week. 


Among the women employed in the clothing trade, nearly 60 per cent. 
were helping in the support of others ; 33 were entirely supporting 23 adults 
and 29 children. The wages varied considerably, but the average was about 
13s. to 14s. a week. 


The case of the field workers is of interest. These were all taken from a 
village in Wiltshire. Four were working for 1s. a day, and the fifth from 
2s. to 2s. 6d. One only, a married woman, was not maintaining herself; the 
other four had entirely to maintain seven children and partially to support 
one, in addition to their own maintenance. As is apparent, the wage was too 
low to admit of this being done, and relief had to be applied for from the 
Parish. In three cases Parish relief was given. In the case of one woman, 
6s. was granted, and on this, together with her own earnings of ls. a day, 
she kept herself and fourchildren. In the other two cases 1s. 6d. was granted 
to each. One of these was a woman earning 2s. to 2s. 6d. a day, with two 
children to support, and the other a woman earning ls. a day, who had one 
child to support. The remaining person, a single woman with one child, 
apparently maintained herself entirely, and the child partially, on her earn- 
ings of 1s. aday. In two of the five cases it was stated that no food was given. 


Of the professional women, including all in the above tables, from 
actresses to clerks and secretaries, 791 (45 per cent.) out of a total of 1,748 
were contributing to the maintenance of others ; 159 women, besides keeping 
themselves, were wholly supporting 144 adults and 75 children. The same 
women were also helping to support 40 adults and 21 children. Among these 
women 1,295 were teachers, of whom 599 were contributing to the support 
of others. 

Among the Civil Servants our inquiry shows that nearly 27 per cent. 
were contributing to the support of others besides maintaining themselves. 
And in this connection we may quote the results of an inquiry on much the 
same lines made by the Post Office women clerks amongst themselves. It 
showed that 42 per cent. of the women of over ten years’ Post Office service 
‘were supporting or helping to support others besides themselves, and 25 per 
‘cent. of women of all ages—including girls of 19—were returned as so doing. 


Our inquiry shows that over 71 per cent. of the clerks and secretaries 
in private employment were entirely self-dependent, and that 44 per cent. 
were contributing to the support of others. Fifteen women were wholly 
supporting 15 adults and six children. 


DETAILED CASES. 


The following are a few of the details which were volunteered by some 
‘of those who helped with the inquiry :— 


1. Two women, one an elementary school teacher and the other secre- 
tary to the editor of a well-known journal, for years kept their parents, 
who were entirely dependent upon them. The secretary earned 30s. a 
week. She was doing the work of a man, and among other things translating 
and reviewing many German books for her employer. 
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2. Four women, on the death of their father when the eldest was not more 
than 27, had the full responsibility of keeping the home together. The family, 
besides the four women, consisted of mother, one other sister, and four 
younger brothers, the two eldest having just left school. One of these women 
was secretary to a Member of Parliament. She was doing his private 
work as well as work in connection with his Parliamentary duties, pre- 
paring material for his speeches, writing articles for his signature, helping 
with his election campaign—in fact, doing the work that a man in the 
same position would have been expected to do. For this she never received 
more than £100 a year, as when either she or her employer took a. holiday 
and her services were not required, her salary was not paid. 

3. Four girls in domestic service, on an accident happening to their 
father, sent such weekly sums home as kept the family together until the 
four younger girls, the eldest of whom was 12 when the accident occurred, 
hie old enough to go out to work, and in their turn help to support the 

amily. 

4. A nurse, who never earned more than £24 a year, for twelve years 
sent one-third of her earnings to help support her parents, and after their 
death contributed to the support of two other relatives. 

5. A woman, earning on an average 14s. per week, returned herself 
as self-supporting and entirely maintaining her widowed mother and a boy. 
She had added, ‘‘ I help my sister all I can, who has an invalid husband and 
three children.’’ 

6. A tailoress, with an average wage of 12s. a week, wrote: ‘* My father 
was entirely dependent on me until he was able to claim the old age pension. 
He is now partially dependent.’’ 

7. A well-educated woman, earning £70 a year, at the age of 21 lost her 
father, and on her shoulders fell the responsibility for her widowed mother 
and eight children, five of whom were under 14—two were earning a few 
shillings weekly. She had more dependants than the average man of similar 
age, she was doing exactly the same work as a man, but at half the salary. 


8. An organiser and inspector of domestic instruction, receiving £175 
a year, third class travelling expenses and food allowance, wrote: ‘‘ Men 
doing similar work to mine on the boys’ side get £300 a year, first-class 
travelling, and a bigger subsistence allowance.”’ 


Individual cases such as these could be multiplied again and again, 
every worker is continually meeting with them; and with women who 
have deliberately put aside all thought of marriage because of the claims 
of their dependants—sometimes younger brothers and sisters, sometimes 
parents. 


GENERAL REMARKS ON FACTS OBTAINED FROM OTHER 
SOURCES OF INFORMATION. 


The foregoing results of the inquiry conducted directly by the Fabian 
Women’s Group have been amplified from facts obtained from other investi- 
gations, which we have been permitted to examine and analyse. The informa- 
tion obtained from these various sources has been of the same sort, though 
differently elicited and arranged in a somewhat different form. That obtained 
from Dr. Bowley’s inquiries into the economic conditions of certain work- 
ing class households in Reading, Northampton, Warrington, and Stanley, 
and from the two voluntary societies in Outer London, had to be extracted 
from a number of cases referring to some thousands of families where men 
and women were working together or separately. The principle we adopted 
was to take from this mass of cases all those where one or more women 
were working, and where the information was sufficient to bring it into 
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line with the Fabian Women’s Group inquiry, as well as to determine the 
position of the woman as supporter of, or partially dependent on, the family 
in which she lived. 


The particulars obtainable from these sources were very definite and 
detailed. After the women workers were classified according to their various 
employments in each town, they were tabulated, as far as possible, under 
the following headings: Age; Wages earned; Hours worked; Number in 
family; Family wage; Husband or father’s wages; Other men’s wages; 
Other Women’s wages; Number of workers, male and female; Number of 
dependants, adults and children. 

In order to determine whether the woman was or was not maintaining 
herself, or whether she was contributing to the support of the family, the 
following method was adopted: The family wage, including the woman’s, 
was divided by the total number in the family. The spending amount per 
head was thus arrived at. Then the woman and her wage were excluded 
altogether, and the remaining family wage was divided by the remaining 
number in the family. The results were compared. If the spending amount 
per head was the same in each case, the woman was considered to be 
entirely self-supporting. If it was larger where the woman and her wage 
were reckoned in, she was considered to be not only self-supporting but 
contributing to the upkeep of the family. If, on the other hand, it was 
smaller, she was considered to be partially dependent on the family. 


The principle adopted can perhaps be made clearer by the following 
illusthations taken from the case papers, where the woman in each instance 
was earning 5s. a week. In the first case she was self-supporting, in the 
second she was not self-supporting, and in the third she was helping to 
support the family. 

1. Ina family of five, consisting of husband and wife and three children, 
two of whom were dependent, a girl of 14 was earning 5s. a week, her father 
was earning 20s. a week ; the family wage was therefore 25s. and the spending 
amount per head 5s. Ignoring the girl and her wage, the family wage then 
stood at 20s., the number in the family was four, and the spending amount 
per head remained the same, viz., 5s. The girl was therefore classed among 
those who were self-supporting, but not assisting in the upkeep of the family. 


2. In a similar family of five, a girl of 15 was earning 5s. a week, her 
father was earning 35s., making a total of 40s. per week. The spending 
amount per head was therefore 8s. when the girl and her wage were counted 
in. Had she left home and taken her money with her the amount available 
per head would have been 8s. 9d., and the family better off without her. 
She was obviously not entirely supporting herself. 


3. A family of seven consisted of a husband receiving 5s. a week sick . 
pay, a wife earning 5s., one other worker earning 10s., and four dependent 
children. The family income per week was 20s., the spending amount per 
head 2s. 103d. The woman was therefore supporting herself and contributing 
to the upkeep of the family. . 


In working upon the above basis no hard and fast rule could be observed ; 
each case had to be judged on its own particular merits and attention paid to 
the way in which the family income was made up. But, generally speaking, 
these being working-class households, where a woman was earning 8s. 8 
week she was considered as self-supporting, even although her earnings might 
sometimes be below the nominal spending amount per head. In cases where 
the family income was made up from the earnings of two or three men it was 
reckoned that the proportion held back as pocket-money would reduce the 
actual spending amount per head to less than 8s. On the other hand, she 
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was not considered as contributing to the support of the family even where 
her wages were considerably more than the spending amount per head if 
the family wage without her earnings was high enough to keep the family at 
a comparatively high standard of living. It was.considered then that the 
unmarried woman kept her surplus money to spend upon herself. 


It would obviously have been more satisfactory if the actual amount 
contributed to the household expenses by each money-earning member 
of the family could have been obtained, but in the absence of all such 
information we considered that by pooling the family wages and com- 
paring the women’s contribution with the spending amount per head, 
a very accurate estimate of the part played by the woman as bread- 
winner in the family of which she formed a part would be obtained. 
We believe that if any error occurs it is on the side of under-estimating 
rather than over-estimating the amount of support contributed by 
the woman. It is the general practice of the working-man to allow a regular 
sum each week to his wife for the family expenses and to keep the remainder 
of his wages for his own personal use. The amount retained depends to a large 
extent on the size of the family. In some few cases where his wages are 
very low a man gives all he earns to his wife, but in such eases it is safe to 
assume that the female wage-earners (if any) in the family do likewise. Ina 
large number of cases the proportion of the wages kept by the male is larger 
than that kept by the female workers. 


Among these inquiries there were few families where the actual amount 
of money given to the wife for family expenses as well as the earnings of the 
man were stated. But among these few cases was one of a man earning 30s. 
a week who gave 15s. to his wife, on which she had to keep the family, and 
kept the balance for his own use. A case reported from London was that of a 
man who never allowed his wife more than £1 a week whatever sum he might 
be earning. The family at the time of the inquiry consisted of himself, a girl 
at work, and three children of school age. Sixteen children had been born, 
of whom seven were then alive. So soon as any of the children became wage- 
earners their money was deducted by their father from his own contribution 
of £1 a week. Two of the younger children were mentally deficient, and the 
mother was for the second time in an asylum. Previous to the investigator’s 
visit the man was unemployed for two or three months, during the whole of 
which time the girl had kept the home together on her earnings of 7s. a week 
and occasional food which was given her by her employer. These are 
exceptional cases, the average amount probably retained by the working-man 
being from one-eighth to one-fifth of his wages, the proportion increasing as 
his wages rise. 

It must also be pointed out that in determining the spending amount 
per head the needs of each member of the family have been taken as identical, 
i.e., the man, woman, and child are assumed to have the same amount spent 
upon them, whereas in all working-class households the man costs the most 
and very often the woman the least. In poorer families, when there is not 
enough to go round, it is the man, the chief breadwinner, who must be fed ; 
he gets first claim, the children come next, and the wife has what is left. 
Physiologically the woman may need more than the child, but in a great many 
cases she does not get it. To make any such distinction in apportioning the 
amount consumed by each person was quite impossible, but the assumption 
that the amount consumed by each member of the family is the same tends, 
we consider, to over-estimate that consumed by the woman, and, to that 
extent, to under-estimate the support given by her to her family. Where 
one is dealing with a very small spending amount per head this is likely to 
make some considerable difference. The spending amount per head is in 
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every case inclusive, that is to say, it includes each member's share of rent, 
heating, lighting, insurance, etc. 

In dealing with the number of women who were the sole supporters of 
their families only those cases have been recorded where there was no other 
wage-earner in the family, not even a child earning a few shillings a 
week, and, as far as the information went, there was no other source of 
income except that of Poor Law Relief. The receipt of Poor Law Relief was 
not considered to take the responsibility of the family off the woman’s 
shoulders, as the relief is liable to be stopped at any moment, and sometimes 
is for most unjust and foolish reasons. We had one case where a widow 
left with eight children, three of whom were under school age, two attending 
school, two daughters in service, and a son out of work received from the 
Guardians 3s. a week for the support of the two youngest children. She was 
told that she must keep herself and one child; the two school children were 
expected to live on what they could earn after school hours and the con- 
tributions from the daughters in service. But for the timely interference of 
one of her employers (she was a charwoman) even this paltry sum of 3s. a 
week would have been stopped because she resented the bullying manner of 
the Relieving Officer and objected to state the wages of her two girls in service. 
She always kept herself and children neat, and this had been taken as 
evidence that she had other means of support. 


The figures relating to each investigation have been dealt with separately, 
and, in order to keep them uniform with the Group Inquiry, summarised 
under the different employments in which the women were engaged. It is of 
interest to compare the wages and conditions pertaining to the different 
towns. (See Table V.) 


An important comparison is that between the wages earned by ‘‘ Outer 
London,’’ where mostly every worker was a young girl between the age of 
16 and 18, and those of ‘‘ Married Women.’’ Two-thirds of the former were 
earning less than 8s. a week, against one-third of the latter ; while one-fourth 
of the former, as against one-half of the latter, were earning from 8s. to 15s. 
a week; and only 27 of the former, compared with 103 of the latter, were 
earning 15s. and over per week. This hardly supports the contention that 
married women’s work is apt to drag down the standard of women’s wages 
on the ground that they are willing to take a lower wage than they would 
otherwise do had they not other means of support. It appears rather that 
it is the young girl who drags down wages. 


TABLE V. 
EARNINGS OF INDUSTRIAL WOMEN. 





Number of women earning. 


| 


Lowest Highest 
Inquiry. Number, recorded. recorded. 














Under 8s. |8s.andunderi15s. and over 
per week. |15. per week.; per week. 
Reading . sists. be 164 2.20 45 0 106 48 10 
Northampton ...... 376 2-0 96 O 94 198 a 
Warrington ......... 222 2 0 30 0 96 97 
Stanley sisi dhe. de 12 2 6 18 0 11 — 
Outer London ...... 682 2 0 37. «OO 482 173 
Married Women ... 785 80 40 0 228 454 its 
oa41 | 2 0 | 45 0| 1017 | 970 | 254 
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INQUIRIES IN READING, NORTHAMPTON, WARRINGTON AND STANLEY, OF WHICH PARTICULARS 
WERE FURNISHED BY DR. BOWLEY. 
READING INQUIRY. 


TABLE VI. 
WOMEN WORKERS IN READING. 
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The total number of houses visited in Reading by Dr. Bowley’s investi- 
gators was 677, and from the case papers information regarding 195 women 
workers has been extracted. These, as in all other cases, have been classified 
under their various employments. From Table VI. it is seen that more than 
one-fourth were engaged on factory work, of whom two-thirds were working 
at the same factory. Other women were engaged in paid domestic work, 
printing, and in the clothing trades. Three women were teachers, and four 
were shop assistants. 


- Working on the basis already defined, it was found that of the total of 
195 women 135, or 69.23 per cent., were self-supporting, and 71, or 36.41 per 
cent., were contributing to the upkeep of the family; ten women were the 
only breadwinners in their families, and were supporting among them, 
besides themselves, 20 persons, nine adults, and eleven children; in two 
other cases the man was out of work, and for the time being the families 
were more or less dependent on the woman’s earnings. 


The wages of 164 women which were given were not high; 70 women 
were earning 5s. or less per week, 106 were earning under 8s., and only ten 
earning more than 15s. a week. Of the four shop assistants one was earning 
45s. a week, on which she was supporting herself and her mother, the only 
other money-earning member of the family being her sister, who as a clerk 
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earned 22s. a week. ‘T'wo of the other three women were certainly con- 
tributing to the support of their families, as in both cases they were earning 
more than one-third of the family income, the families consisting of four 
and six members respectively. 


Among all these women workers the spending amount per head in no 
less than 35 cases was less than 5s. a week. In only ten instances were the 
women partially dependent on other members of the family; the other 25 
were in most cases giving material support to the families to which they 
belonged, sometimes amounting over and above their own keep to as much 
as ls. or more per head. 


The age of the women workers in this town of whom inquiries were made 
was considerably higher than that in Northampton and Warrington. Nearly 
one-half, 87 at least, were over 21 years of age, and one-third were over 50; 
28 of those over 21 years old were each keeping one other person besides | 
themselves ; 25 were not self-supporting, and 34 were maintaining them- 
selves only. This lower proportion of women over 21 maintaining themselves 
or helping to support others is accounted for by the fact that a great many of 
them were elderly married women, not in regular employment, who supple- 
mented their husband’s wages by doing odd jobs or one or two days’ charing 
@ week. 


DETAILED CASES. 


1. A woman getting 10s. a week as a cook was the only breadwinner in a 
family of six. Her husband was an invalid, and there were four dependent 
children. Nine shillings Parish relief was granted, thus bringing the weekly 
income up to 19s., or a spending amount per head of 3s. 2d. 


2. One family, consisting of husband and wife and five children, was 
stated to be dependent upon the woman’s earnings; she was a hawker and 
made about 9s. a week. Her husband and one son were consumptive. 


3. A domestic worker was earning 4s. 6d. for three days’ work a week ; 
she also took one lodger, from whom she received 2s. 6d. a week. On this 
amount of 7s. she supported herself and one child. 


4. Three girls, aged respectively 20, 19, and 18, were supporting entirely 
their mother and father, as well as one child. Their father had been out of 
work for some time. 


5. A girl of 16, living with a family of six, earned 6s. 6d. a week. Her 
father was in consumption, and never earned more than 21s. The week 
the inquiry was made he earned 3s. 1ld., and the family income for that 
week was therefore 10s. 5d., or a spending amount per head of less than 2s.” 
The amount of support given by the girl necessarily depends on the ability of 
her father to earn anything, but under any circumstances it may be taken to 
be considerable. 
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NORTHAMPTON INQUIRY. 


Bs TABLE VII. 
WOMEN WORKERS IN NORTHAMPTON, 
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The number of houses visited in this town was 693, from which 
particulars regarding 386 women workers have been taken. The average 
wage of the total number of cases reported is comparatively high, about 12s. 
Amongst the minima given was that of a woman of 67 years of age who earned 
ls. 6d. a week by charing, and supplemented this by taking lodgers at 
3s. 6d. Five women were returned as earning 2s. a week, six as earning 
2s. 6d., and two as earning 3s. Only five women were stated to be earning 
more than 20s. Two were teachers, each receiving at the rate of 30s. a week ; 
a skiver, earning 26s. a week, who was supporting nearly two other persons 
besides herself; and a manager and a blouse finisher each getting 22s., one 
of whom was keeping two other people. Three women, two clerks and a fore- 
woman in a dressmaking establishment, were earning 20s. a week; one of 
the clerks was entirely supporting one other person. 


More than one-half of the women were engaged in the boot and 
shoe trade. Other workers included shop assistants, domestic workers, 
laundresses, and women employed in the clothing trades. Three women 
were employed as field workers, and their wages were much the same as 
those given in the Fabian Women’s Group Inquiry, but none of these 
women had dependants, and only one was self-supporting. 


The average age of all the workers was 254 years. Fifteen children 
were 14 years of age, and earned from 4s. to 6s. a week, mostly as appren- 
tices to the boot and shoe or clothing trades. 
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Of women’s earnings in the boot and shoe industry Professor Bowley 
writes: ‘‘ A girl of 14 starting work in a shoe factory is usually given work 
of a simple nature, such as ‘ knot-tying.’ She would commence with a wage 
of 4s. 6d. or 5s., and probably have a rise, usually 1s., at the end of six 
months. At the age of 16 she should be getting 8s. or more, and when she 
was 18, if she were working in the closing department, she would receive 
wages on a graduated scale: 13s. at 18 years; 15s. at 19 years; 17s. at 
20 years. In some factories they receive 1s. less if on unimportant 
operations. Girls in the shoe-room, on the other hand, would receive from 
12s. to 14s. if over 18 years of age. Adult women would be receiving about 
16s. or 17s.’’* 


As might be expected, where the average wage is high, the number 
of women earn'ng sufficient to support themselves is also high. In this 
inquiry 81 per cent. were found to be doing so. Compared with the results 
obtained in other inquiries the family wage was high, and there was, 
therefore, a smaller percentage of women who might be said to be 
contributing to the upkeep of the home. The total number who were thus 
contributing was 120, or 31 per cent. of the whole. Five women 
were found to be the only breadwinners in the family, and among them 
they were keeping eight persons, four adults and four children. One 
of them was receiving outdoor relief, and the wages of the other four were 
14s., 16s., 17s., and 17s. respectively. 


The highest proportion of those assisting in the support of others 
was found among the boot and shoe operatives; and the lowest, unlike 
that obtaining in other investigations, was found amongst the laundresses, 
one-half of whom were not even self-supporting. A large majority of 
these women were married, and in each case they had presumably the house- 
work as well as their paid work, there being no other woman in the family. 


In 16 families, where the spending amount per head was less than 5s., 
19 women wage-earners were found, of whom three were not supporting 
themselves, three were supporting themselves only, and 13 were keeping 
in addition to themselves, 144 persons among them. 


An interesting point was brought out in reference to the different 
amounts paid for board and lodging by the sons and daughters in the same 
families. In several cases, in addition to the earnings of each member of 
the family, the actual amount contributed to the family expenses 
by the sons and daughters was also given. It was found that the 
average earnings of the son were 20s. lld. per week, out of 
which he paid 9s. 7d. for his board and lodging ; the average earnings of the 
daughter were 11s. 10d., out of which she paid 6s. 10d. for her board and. 
lodging. Thus it is to be noticed that a son living in his parents’ house 
paid less than one-half (46 per cent.) of his earnings for his keep, and was 
able to retain for his own use an average of 11s. 4d. per week; a daughter 
in the same circumstances paid more than one-half (57 per cent.) of her 
earnings, and kept for herself an average of 5s. The experience of the 
Fabian Women’s Group investigators leads us to suggest that in most cases 
the daughter, in addition to her weekly contribution to the housekeeping, 
helped to a certain extent with the work of the house. 


a amen 


* Livelihood and Poverty,” by A. L. Bowley, Sc.D., and A. R. Burnett-Hurst, B.Sc. (G. Bell and Sons.) 
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WARRINGTON INQUIRY. 
TABLE VIII. 
WOMEN WORKERS IN WARRINGTON. 
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In Warrington particulars were obtained regarding 240 women warkeey 
These included clerks, two of whom were earning 25s. and 30s. a week, 
shop assistants, dressmakers, factory hands, and domestic workers. The 
average wage of those given was 9s. per week, excluding the clerks it 


was 8s. 9d.; 68 women were earning 5s. or less per week and only 29 15s. 
or more. 


Twenty-nine women were engaged in fustian cutting. In regard to 
this industry some interesting facts are given by Professor Bowley and 
Mr. Burnett-Hurst in ‘‘ Livelihood and Poverty.’’ They say: ‘‘ At the 
present time the hand-cutter’s work results in her having to walk up 
and down a distance of four yards, and to cover in the course of a day 
over 20 miles. Though the girls in many cases can sit down when tired, 
or go out for food, yet the work is very trying, especially in summer. 

Hand cutters start upon 4s., and rise up to 24s. ; but only expert 
cutters engaged on very special work receive this high wage. The average 
hand cutter, when working full time, may be said to earn about 12s., 
and as age does not play much part in determining the wage, young girls 
are frequently found earning this sum.’’ And, it must be presumed, 
walk 20 miles a day in order to do so! 


Of the total number of women in Warrington dealt with, 172 (or 71.66 
per cent.) were found to be supporting themselves entirely, of whom 66 
were also contributing to the upkeep of the family. In addition to these, 
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seven women were the only breadwinners in the family, and maintained 
among them 18 persons, nine adults and nine children. 


As in the previous investigation, the average family wage was high, 
but in 28 cases women were working in families where the spending 
amount per head was less than 5s., in 18 of which the women’s wage was 
of material help—they maintained on an average themselves and one 
person in each family. Seven of the women were not entirely self- 
supporting, and three maintained themselves only. In three cases a woman 
earning 5s. a week was helping to support one other person besides herself, 
the spending amounts per head being respectively 2s. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 
2s. 10d. 

DETAILED CASES. 


1. A woman, earning about 5s. per week by dressmaking, supported 
her husband, who had been out of work for four years. There was also 
an invalid sister who was supported by friends. 

2. A woman, aged 24, earned 6s. and her food by keeping house for 
another person. She had her mother to support, and it was stated that 
they managed to live by running into debt. 

3. In one family a girl aged 14 was the only breadwinner. The 
dependants were said to be a man and a woman and three children.* 


STANLEY INQUIRY. 


TABLE IX. 
WOMEN WORKERS IN STANLEY. 
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‘The results obtained from investigations in Stanley differed somewhat 
from those obtained in the other towns. In the first place, it was found that 

















*A similar case to this was reported from Nottingham. The mother of a girl of 14 years refused to 
allow her daughter to train and become a skilled worker because the money the girl was bringing in was 
all the family had to live upon. The family consisted of six children besides father and mother, the 
former being continually out of work. The girl was earning 7s. a week, but engaged upon work at which 
she would never get more. She was bright and clever, and, in the opinion of our informant, would have 
done well could she have been apprenticed to a trade. 
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very few women went out to work at all. Out of 203 houses visited only 14 
included female wage-earners, the total of whom numbered 16. Five were 
married women ; ten were over 21 years of age. Five were engaged as char- 
women or daily servants earning from 3s. to 5s. a week and probably food. 
One woman, a teacher, was in receipt of £50 a year, on which she supported 
herself. With the exception of a laundress earning 18s. a week, no other 
woman was earning more than 7s. 6d. Eleven women were self-supporting, 
and but three contributed to the support of others. One of these was a 
married woman, who, with her husband, shared the work of caretaker and 
supported one child. Two were the only breadwinners in their respective 
families, and between them supported three persons. 


OUTER LONDON INQUIRY. 


TABLE X. 
WOMEN WORKERS IN OUTER LONDON. 
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The next inquiry to be considered was based upon material obtained 
from branches of the two large voluntary societies before referred to, 
situated in Outer London near the docks. Particulars were obtained relating 
to 786 female workers, a large majority of whom were young girls, two-thirds 
of them being under the age of 21. Only 99 were married women; there 
were also 88 widows. 


Nearly one-half of the total number of these workers were engaged in 
factories, others were employed as charwomen, laundresses, needlewomen, 
shop assistants, ete. Twelve were employed as clerks, earning from 7s. to 
20s. a week. The average wage of the total number came out at 7s.; 124 
were earning less than 5s. a week; 142 were earning 5s. but under 6s. ; 
136 were earning from 6s. to 7s. a week ; 263 were earning from 7s. to 15s. ; 
only 17 were earning more than 15s. a week, of whom one was receiving 
37s., one 8ls., and six 20s. each. 


In spite of the low wages earned by so many of these girls, no less than 
656, or 83.46 per cent., were found to be self-supporting, while 482, or 61.32 
per cent., contributed to the upkeep of the family. In addition to supporting 
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themselves, 81 were the only breadwinners in the family, and maintained 
among them 25 adults and 208 children, or an average exceeding 32 persons 
each. In 27 cases Parish relief was allowed, in 22 of which details were 
given, and an analysis showed that, including the relief allowed, two families 
had a spending amount per head of less than 2s. a week upon which to live. 
18 had less than 3s. 6d. per head, and only two had 5s. or more. The number 
to a family averaged 44 persons. A case recorded where no relief appeared 
to be granted was that of a charwoman earning about 9s. a week, who had 
the entire responsibility of her family of three children and one son aged 21, 
suffering from heart disease. Her husband was returned as a drunkard. 
He was then in the workhouse, and had been in prison. On this 9s. a week, 
with an occasional trifle which a sailor son sent her, she had to keep herself 
and the family. 


In addition to women who were the only breadwinners in the family, 
there were found to be at least 29 families supported entirely by female 
labour. In one or two cases the man was out of work, and from the inquirers’ 
notes he appeared to be usually unemployed. Generally speaking, however, 
there was no wage-earning man in these families, and mother and daughter 
were working to support younger children as well as themselves, or 
occasionally two or more daughters were keeping their parents. 


In localities where the wages of the women workers are low and the 
percentage of women supporting others is high, the number of families 
living on a very small income is obviously large. In this investigation no 
less than 304 families out of a total of 496 had a spending amount per head of 
less than 5s. Included in these figures are those already mentioned, where 
Parish relief was received. In a number of cases the spending amount per 
head was less than 3s., and in some few cases, as instanced above, was 
even less than 2s. In all such cases the girl, though earning quite a small 
wage, was often supporting one or more members of the family besides 
herself. 


DETAILED CASES. 


1. Three girls under 21 years of age were maintaining their father, who 
was a cripple, their mother, and one child. Their combined earnings were 
not more than 16s. a week. 


2. A woman, deserted by her husband, supported, with the help of her 
daughter, her four dependent children. 


3. A dressmaker earning 20s. a week and her daughter earning 7s. 
were the only wage-earners in a family of five, consisting of mother and 
daughter, the woman’s husband, an epileptic who for two years had done no © 
work whatever, and two children. 


4. A man, suffering from cancer, was supported by his wife and two 
daughters, earning between them 20s. a week. They had also on this meagre 
sum to support three children as well as themselves. 
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INQUIRY AMONGST MARRIED WOMEN WORKERS IN TOWNS 
IN YORKSHIRE, LANCASHIRE, THE MIDLANDS, LONDON, 
ETC., OF WHICH PARTICULARS WERE FURNISHED BY 
THE WOMEN’S INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL. 

TABLE XI. 
MARRIED WOMEN WORKERS. 


Only wage-earner in family. 
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This inquiry dealt with figures kindly placed at our disposal by the 
Women’s Industrial Council, which made an extensive and very careful 
investigation into the work of married women and its bearing on infantile 
mortality.* These women differed from those of the other inquiries we 
have dealt with, inasmuch as they were all married, and, though their 
ages were not always stated, they all appear to have been over 21 years. 


The women were employed in factory work of various descriptions, 
and in other work of an industrial nature, or as laundresses, charwomen, 
or daily servants. The number of cases in which information sufficient 
for our purpose could be obtained totalled 872. The particulars with which 
we were concerned were not always so exact as in the other investigations 
we have analysed, the facts having been collected for a different purpose. 
Thus, in some few cases, the wages of the male wage-earner in a family were 
not given, and a man was returned as a casual labourer, or it was stated 
that his wages were ‘‘ good’’ or ‘‘ bad.’’ Where the rest of the informa- 
tion was sufficient to enable us to use these returns the following principle 
was adopted: If the man’s wages were said to be good, the woman was not 
counted among those contributing to the upkeep of the family, except in 
one or two very unusual cases; and only as supporting herself when she 
was earning 8s. or more. If the man was a casual labourer, or his wages 
stated to be bad, due consideration was given to the amount earned by 
the woman and the number of dependants in the family before deter- 
mining whether she was self-supporting or not, or whether she was con- 
tributing to the upkeep of the family. The following table of a few cases 
taken from the returns may elucidate our method :— 
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Out of the 872 families considered there were found to be 794 women 
(or 91 per cent.) who were self-supporting, and 569 (65.25 per cent.) who were 
contributing to the support of others. Amongst these, 137 women were the 
only breadwinners in the family and were maintaining among them 64 
adults and 344 children, or a total, including themselves, of 545 persons— 
an average exceeding 34 persons each. The majority of these women were 
earning from 8s. to 12s. a week ; 103 were earning 15s. or more. The average 
wage for the whole worked out at about 10s. to 11s. a week. 


As a rule the family wage was not high; the reason most often given 
for the woman going out to work being that she did so in order to supplement 
her husband’s wage. In 60 families out of a total of 601, the spending amount 
per head was 3s. or less per week, and in 261 (43 per cent.) it was 5s. or less. 


* Married Women’s Work,” edited by Clementina Black. (G. Bell and Sons.) 
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In all these cases the exact family income was given. There were, however, 
some where the information was not so full, but, such as it was, it pointed in 
most cases to a spending amount per head of considerably less than 5s. 
Such cases were not included in the 43,per cent., as they were regarded as 
not proven. . 


The fact, too, must not be overlooked that in nearly all these cases 
of married women workers, the woman was not only undertaking the work 
of wage-earner but that of housekeeper and mother as well; and that, 
although in 78 cases she was not earning sufficient to maintain herself, her 
earnings helped to raise the standard of living for the whole family. 


A further examination of the figures connected with this investigation 
showed that in 97 cases out of 636, where husband and wife were living 
together, the man was out of work; in 57 cases the woman had been 
deserted by, or was living apart from, her husband; there were besides 
179 widows. 


MANCHESTER. 


Particulars relating to the work of 112 women were taken from Man- 
chester and district. Of these, 69 were working in cotton mills, 25 of 
whom were earning fairly good wages as weavers, only one making as little 
as 7s. a week, and ten earning 15s. or more. In nine cases the woman was 
the only wage-earner in the family, and was supporting her husband as 
well as herself and children. In five of these cases the husband was an 
invalid and unable to work; in the other four cases the men appeared to 
be more or less always out of work. A woman of 23 said she had worked 
all her married life because her husband had never been in work. There 
were no children. The husband of another woman had been out of work 
for two years, though he occasionally made the rent by selling cakes; he 
was kept by his wife, who also supported their two children. When working 
full time she earned 12s. to 14s. per week, but at the time the inquiry 
was made she was only earning 6s. to 8s. In another case a woman had for 
five years been keeping her husband and five children; latterly two of the 
children had begun to earn. No particulars as to the woman’s wages were 
given, 

MACCLESFIELD. 

In Macclesfield (79 cases) the majority of the women were engaged in 
various branches of the silk and clothing trades, others were employed in 
laundry or domestic work. Ten women were not supporting themselves. In 
eight cases the family was supported by the work of one woman, helped by 
one or more of her children; in one of these, the man was out of work, and 
in one other the man had been ill for six years, and was supported by his 
wife and those members of the family who were old enough to be at work. 
Kight women were the only breadwinners in their respective families, and 
maintained among them 18 children and three adults, or a total of 29 persons. 
Of these only one family had a spending amount of more than 5s. a week. 
In four cases in which Parish relief was granted the spending amount per 
head was 4s. 8d., 4s. 4d. (two), and 2s. 8d. Among 60 families 21 had a 
spending amount ver head of less than 5s.; of these 17 had less than 4s., 
and three less than 3s. 

LIVERPOOL. 


The number of homes visited in Liverpool from which sufficient informa- 
tion for our purpose could be obtained was 67. The chief feature of these 
homes was the appalling state of poverty in which the majority of the 
inmates were living. Most of the women worked as charwomen or 
laundresses, others were employed at various factories. The highest woman’s 
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wage recorded was that of 13s. 6d. a week ; only 16 women were earning 10s. 
or more, and. ten were earning less than 5s. Out of the total 67 women, 
three only were not contributing an amount equivalent to their share of the 
weekly expenditure, and therefore were not entirely self-supporting ; 51 were 
earning more than their share, and therefore contributing to the family 
upkeep as well as supporting themselves. In 20 families the only bread- 
winner was a woman, and the total number of dependants was 52 children and 
nine adults, six of whom were men out of work. Besides these 20 homes, 
15 other homes were kept going by the work of one woman and one or more 
of her children, or she might be helped by another woman. In 27 cases the 
spending amount per head was 3s. or less a week ; 17 families had a spending 
amount of 3s. 2d. to 4s. 8d. per head, and in only 14 families could 5s. or 
more be allowed for each member. The importance of the money contributed 
by the woman is clearly brought out in the following cases :— 


1. In one family of nine persons, husband and wife and seven dependent 
children, the man earned as a casual labourer about 18s. a week, and the 
woman as a laundress 10s. to lls. The spending amount per head, with the 
woman’s contribution, was 3s. 2d.; had she not been doing paid work it 
would have dropped to 2s. 


2. In a family of ten, the man employed as a packing-case maker 
earned 27s. a week, two daughters earned 6s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. respectively, 
and the woman earned 12s. 4d. and part food. There were besides six 
dependent children. As will be seen, the woman was maintaining herself 
and one and one-half children, and by her contribution to the family income 
the spending amount per head was raised from 3s. 74d. to 4s. 10d. a week. 


3. A man earning 17s. 6d. a week, and his wife earning lls. 6d., 
supported between them four children and two adults; the spending amount 
per head was 3s. 74d. instead of 2s. 21d. had not the woman been working. 
She was therefore maintaining two other persons besides herself. 


LEEK. 


In Leek (29 cases) the women were mainly engaged in factory work, 
and earned on an average 12s. a week. Twenty-two women were earning 
from 12s. to 18s. ; three only were earning less than 5s., two of whom were 
not considered entirely self-supporting as their contribution to the family 
income was less than the spending amount per head. Three women were 
the only breadwinners in the family; two were widows earning 14s. and 
15s. a week, who had each themselves and one child to support, and the 
third had herself and three children to maintain on her earnings of 15s. a 
week. Her husband was in the infirmary. This and one other was the- 
only case out of 16 recorded where the spending amount per head was less 
than 5s., but in at least half of the remaining cases the money brought in 
by the women raised the available amount for each person from consider- 
ably below 5s. to above it. 


Hutu. 


In Hull twelve women working at the same factory were canvassed. 
Hight of these were widows and three were deserted wives. Their average 
earnings were 16s. a week, five of them were supporting one child each, 
and two had three children to support; but in one of the latter cases a 
little help was occasionally forthcoming from a brother, and in the other 
case the woman kept house for her two brothers, who paid 10s. and 12s. 
respectively for their board and lodging. The deserted wives received 
nothing from their husbands, though in two cases the men had been ordered 
by the Court to pay 8s. per week. 
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READING. 
(Compare figures supplied by Professor Bowley, p. 19.) 


The women in Reading amongst whom the investigation was made 
were mostly engaged in factory or domestic work. As in the other Reading 
inquiry, the outstanding feature amongst these workers seems to be the 
low standard at which the majority of families lived. Among 18 families, 
where the spending amount per head could be determined, ten families. 
mere living on less than 5s. per head, four on less than 4s., and one on less 
than 3s. 

Out of 23 cases investigated, eleven women were contributing to the 
upkeep of the family, their average wage was about 8s. a week. Only 
three were not entirely self-supporting. One woman, separated from her 
husband, kept herself and two children on her earnings of 10s. 6d. a week. 
In seven other cases the wife appeared to be the chief breadwinner of the 
family, the husband being described as often out of work. 


GLASGOW. > 


Only 18 cases were investigated in Glasgow. Half of the women 
questioned were contributing to the upkeep of the family in which they lived, 
eight maintained themselves only, and one did not entirely support herself. 
Of the nine women who were contributing to the family upkeep in addition 
to their own needs, four were the only breadwinners. One woman worked 
to support her husband who was out of work and drank. A second had been 
deserted by her husband, and maintained herself and her child by her labour. 
The remaining two cases were those of widows, who each had three children 
to support. In these cases the women’s wages were low, but the Parish 
relief allowed was sufficient to bring the spending amount per head for 
each family up to 5s. a week. 


OTHER PROVINCIAL TOWNS. 


A few cases only were taken from Bradford, Huddersfield, Allerton, 
Batley, Blackburn, Oldham, Birmingham, and Bristol. The total number 
was 32, and among them 23 women were found to be maintaining others 
besides themselves; one was not entirely self-supporting, and eight 
were supporting themselves but not contributing anything to the upkeep 
of the family. Four women were the only wage-earners in their respective 
families, and maintained among them three adults and five children, or a 
total of twelve persons. One widow earned about 15s. a week in a laundry 
in Bradford. One of her children was in an asylum for the blind, she had 
four others all of school age, whom she was supporting. 


A woman, employed at a cycle factory in Birmingham, kept herself and 
her husband, who was paralysed, as well as three children, on a wage vary- 
ing from 16s. to 20s. a week. 

Lonpon. 


The other cases were mostly taken from workers in different parts of 
London, and included inquiries made in districts as far apart as Hammer- 
smith and Hoxton, Peckham and Dalston, as well as the more central 
districts. 


The total number of cases examined was 500. Of these 48 workers were 
not entirely self-supporting, 132 were maintaining themselves without assist- 
ance, but not contributing to the support of others; and 320 were assisting 
in the upkeep of the family, of whom 82 were the only breadwinners, 
and maintained among them in addition to themselves 38 adults and 228 
children. Of the 38 adults, 15 were men out of work, and were, therefore, 
only for the time being dependent on their wives’ earnings. 
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One-third of the women were engaged in the clothing trade, and one- 
third as charwomen or laundresses ; others were employed in miscellaneous 
trades, both in the factory and at home. The average wage of the women 
was 10s. The spending amount per head in 141 cases out of 290 was less 
than 5s., and in 60 cases less than 3s., including, where stated, any Parish 
relief or other assistance from charitable sources. In one or two instances 
it appeared the custom for the woman to go out to work while the husband 
stayed at home to look after the children. The average wage of the 82 women 
who were the sole support of their families was 12s. 6d., the majority were 
earning from 9s. to 15s. a week, only eleven getting more than 15s. and 
13 below 9s. Parish relief, it was stated, was given in eight cases. 


DETAILED CASES. 


1. A woman earning 2s. 6d. a day supported herself and husband and 
three children. She had always worked since her marriage, and it was 
stated that the man looked after the children. 

2. A woman earning 10s. a week as a charwoman had five children to 
support ; her husband was in consumption, but was away from his home. 

3. An office cleaner earning 12s. a week had supported herself and two 
children since her husband had been unable to work; he was then in an 
asylum. 

4. A woman able to earn 12s. a week by scrubbing, and an average of 
2s. a week by shirt-making, had herself and three children to support on 
this sum of 14s. She complained that she could not get enough shirt- 
making to do. 

5. A woman with an invalid husband to support earned 12s. a week 
as an office cleaner, and received 5s. a week for the care of a child; she had 
also three children of her own to maintain. 

6. A widow working as a machinist earned in slack times 5s. a week 
and in very good times 17s. ; on this very varying amount she had to keep 
herself and four children. 

7. A deserted wife had two children to support. Her earnings varied 
from 3s. to 20s. a week, out of which she paid 10s. regularly for the children 
to be looked after entirely. 

8. A married woman was keeping herself, her husband, and five children. 
It was stated that the woman only worked when her husband was unem- 
ployed, but for the last two years her earnings, 10s. a week, had been the 
only source of income. 

9. A woman and her husband kept a little shop. At the time of the 
inquiry the man was in prison for non-payment of rates, and the woman was 
doing her best to keep things going until his release. 

10. A woman, married to a man in regular employment, worked at a 
cotton factory and earned 18s. a week in order to help her sister, the wife of 
a casual labourer, who had to keep house for six young children besides 
herself and husband. 

11. A widow, aged 74, had worked at the same mill for 50 years, and 
during the latter part of her husband’s life she had supported him as well as 
herself. 

12. A deserted wife supported herself and child on her earnings of 
13s. a week. 

13. A widow earning 9s. to 9s. 6d. a week by needlework, helped by 
her two eldest children, earning 6s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. respectively, had six 
other children to maintain. She received 5s. from the Parish, bringing the 
total family income up to 23s. 6d. a week, or a spending amount per head 
of 2s. 74d. 
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SUMMARY OF THE SIX OUTSIDE INVESTIGATIONS. 


TABLE XII. 


SHOWING THE NUMBER OF PERSONS IN THE SIX INQUIRIES PARTIALLY AND 
WHOLLY SUPPORTING OTHERS. 
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TABLE XIII. 


SHOWING PROPORTION OF DEPENDANTS SUPPORTED BY WOMEN WORKERS IN 
FAMILIES WHERE THE WOMAN WAS NOT THE ONLY WAGE-EARNER, AND 
WHERE WAGES OF ALL EARNERS WERE STATED. 
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Each woman supported besides herself 1°46% full dependants. 


We have thus far dealt separately with the results obtained from the 
six outside investigations to which we were allowed access. Table XII. 
shows the combined result of these investigations. Out of a total of 2,495 
women, 413 are shown to be partially dependent on others ; 764 are support- 
ing themselves but not contributing to the support of others; 1,076 are 
supporting themselves and partially supporting others; and 242 are the 
sole wage-earners in their respective families, and, in addition to maintain- 
ing themselves, maintain 690 other persons, 113 adults and 577 children ; 
a total, including themselves, of 932 persons, or an average of 3.85 persons 
maintained by each woman. 


Among the 1,076 women who were contributing to the upkeep of the 
home, 860 were working in families where the wage earned by each money- 
earning member was stated, and from this information we were able to 
work out the exact amount of support given by each breadwinner. Tor 
example, in a household where the wage of the man was 25s., of the woman 
10s., and where there were seven children, we calculated that the man 
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supported, besides himself, 54 children, and that the woman supported, 
besides herself, 14 children. Table XIII. is compiled on these premises, and 
shows the number of “‘ full dependants *’ supported by 860 women in the 
different inquiries. 


In the two preceding tables it is shown that 242 women are supporting 
690 dependants (Table XII.), and that 860 women are supporting 1,285 
dependants (Table XIII.). If to these be added the 615 women shown in 
Table IV. of the Fabian Women’s Group Inquiry to be wholly supporting 
others, the actual number of dependants of 1,468 women may be stated 
as follows :— 




















Average 
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242 | Sole breadwinners in their respective families were 
| wholly supporting besides themselves ............ 690 2.85 
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1468 2563 1.74 

















It will be seen that 1,468 women are entirely supporting 2,563 dependants: or, allowing 
for the partial dependants in the third group, it may be said that one woman supports more 
than 2? persons including herself. 


CONCLUSION. 


As is shown in Table XIV., the total number of women workers dealt 
with in the whole seven inquiries is 5,325. Nearly 15 per cent. are not 
entirely self-supporting ; more than 33 per cent. are supporting themselves, 
but not contributing to the support of others; and 51 per cent. are not only 
maintaining themselves, but contributing in one way or another to the 
support of others, maintaining on the above calculation an average of 1? 
persons besides themselves. 


TABLE XIV. 


SHOWING THE TOTAL NUMBER OF PERSONS NOT SELF-SUPPORTING, EXACTLY 
SELF-SUPPORTING, AND SELF-SUPPORTING AND CONTRIBUTING TO THE 
SUPPORT OF OTHERS. 
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We are fully aware that the figures dealt with in the foregoing report 
are small compared with the number of working women of England and 
Wales. But they have been collected with scrupulous care and entire 
impartiality. No sort of attempt has been made to select groups of workers 
where women with dependants were likely to predominate, and a deliberate 
effort extending over two years has been made to obtain information from 
as wide an area and as varied a selection of classes and employments as 
possible. On these grounds we claim that they are representative of the 
whole. 


If, then, we apply our conclusions to the total number of the women 
workers of England and Wales, it would seem that 15 per cent. are not 
entirely self-supporting. In our investigation we arrived at the conclusion 
that these were mostly young girls. And here it is interesting to note that 
in the Census of 1911, 15 per cent. of the females engaged in occupations in 
England and Wales are shown to be either girls under 17 years of age (12.44 
per cent.) or women of 65 years and upwards (2.53 per cent.). 


According to our investigation, it would further seem that 33 per cent. of 
the women workers of England and Wales support themselves and themselves 
alone, while slightly over 51 per cent. maintain more than 1? persons besides 
themselves. In other words, 51 per cent. of the women workers of England 
and Wales support a mass of persons, the total of which, counting them-j | 
selves, approaches three times their own number. If we distribute this 
responsibility over the whole of the self-supporting women, which forms 
85 per cent. (4,000,000) of the women workers of England and Wales, we find 
that they support among them, including themselves, a total which is more 
than equal to twice their own number. 


Hitherto it has been taken for granted that the wives and families of 
the whole body of men in work were dependants. But, if our conclusions 
be accepted as approximately correct, it is evident that the total burden, 
up to now attributed to working-men, is shared to an appreciable extent by 
their wives and daughters. However that may be, the economic position 
of the woman breadwinner, always admitted to be serious, is further 
complicated by the number of her dependants. If indeed the wage-earning 
women of England and Wales do support anything like 4,000,000 dependants 
the problem becomes still graver. 
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APPENDIX. 
INSTRUCTIONS TO INQUIRERS. 
1. A distinct unit of inquiry must be selected, such as :— 


(a) a Place: A street (say every tenth house, or all the shops, or all the woirkcote 
in one trade), or a block of dwellings, or a household where there are paid servants, or 
a factory, shop, works, office, laundry, school, etc. ; 


(b) a Society or Association: Trade Union or a branch of one, a Professional 
Association, Guild, Club, Class, etc. ; 


(c) women workers who pass through an office or bureau within a definite time, 
say one month; or a collection of cases made for some other inquiry, but relevant to 
ours. 


2. Some units can be best canvassed by giving or sending each woman or girl in them 
a form to fill up and return herself by post; others by the inquirer giving out and collecting 
the forms; others by the inquirer filling up the forms himself from information received. 
Please state whether the information has been obtained through the worker, the employer, 
or otherwise. 


3. Every paid working woman and girl in a selected unit must be questioned alike, 
quite irrespective of whether she has dependents or not. 


4. A separate form must be filled up by, or for, every girl or woman. The forms of 
those who refuse information must be left blank, counted, and returned to the Secretary. 


5. The Inquirer’s Return, enclosed with the forms, must be carefully filled up and 
returned as soon as the forms are distributed. 


6. In case any member of a selected unit has already been approached in connection 
with another unit, the form should be endorsed to that effect. 


7. The forms supplied to each inquirer are all stamped with his initials. When he 
uses them for more than one unit he must add the number of the unit—1, 2, 3, etc., as in 
following example :— 


EXAMPLE OF INQUIRER’S RETURN FORM FILLED UP. 


Name of Inquirer.—Smith, Miss Ellen. 
Address.—Downton Avenue, S.W. _ 
Number of Forms Sent.—160. 
Stamped with Inquirer's Initials.—8.E. 


To be filled up by inquirer and returned to the Secretary as soon as forms are 
distributed. 


Unit Selected. Number in Unit. Mark. 
Elementary School, High Street, Streatham............... 17 S.E. 1 
Shop, 28, South Street, Streatham ...........ccscseseeeeseaes 60 S.E. 2 
TiGUndry, NOES FBLORE iss casaccdecasascccenasastootnanes sseauahe 49 S.E. 38 
Money earning members of Girls’ Club, Streatham...... 24 S.E. 4 
Returned unused ...........sseceeeees 10 S.E. 
160 


Additional information which it will be very useful to have noted on each form when 
obtainable by the Inquirer .— 


On Question 1.—If the worker does not wholly maintain herself, what other source of 
livelihood has she ? 


‘ 2.—Approximate ages of children, if any. 

Ms 3.—If£ worker contributes to support of others, what is her contribution ? 

4 4.—If worker does not give age, state if she appears middle aged, or elderly, 
or young. 


rs 5.—In case of married woman, information about the husband. 
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